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The National Advisory Committee 
on Education Reports 


Excerpts and Recommendations 


AR-REACHING recommenda- 
k tions concerning the policies and 

the activities of the Federal 
Government with regard to the education 
of the American people have been sub- 
mitted to President Hoover by his Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
in its final report. 

The greatest emphasis in the report is 
placed on conserving local autonomy and 
local responsibility by working, both m 
legislation and in administration, away 
from recent tendencies toward centraliza- 
tion in Washington of powers over the 
purposes and processes of education 


What the Committee Adoocates 


To that end the committee advocates 
abandonment both of Federal appropria- 
tions to the States for special forms of 
education of interest to special groups of 
people and of the practice of requiring 
that Federal appropriations be matched 
by the States. A continuance of Federal 
subventions to the States in support of 
education is indorsed provided that each 
State is left free to use the money as 
State authorities consider to be for the 
best interests of the people of the State 
and without direction from Washington. 
Periodic audits by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, supplemented by regular and de- 
tailed public reports on how the money is 
used, constitute, in the opinion of the 
committee, adequate check on proper ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. 

The committee was given the task in 
May, 1929, of making a chart by which 
to guide the course of Federal relations 
to education. 

The problem was found to involve 
questions reaching into literally every 
phase of Federal administrative activity. 

The report treats of the difficulties of 
education in territories, outlying posses- 
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sions, and in special Federal areas; in 
teaching of the Indians and other indig- 
enous peoples; in training of govern- 
mental personnel; in proper Federal re- 
search and information services; and in 
international intellectual relations In 
each of these matters, conditions are 
described as found and recommendations 
made as to how they may be bettered. 
Among these is a recommendation for 
setting up a ‘‘Federal headquarters for 
education” which would serve both as a 
center of cooperation for the educational 
work of all Federal agencies and as a 
reliable source of comprehensive, accurate 
data on education for all concerned. 

By a vote of 45 to 6 the committee 
indorsed these recommendations as to 
policies and procedures, as set forth in 
the 90 pages which constitute the first 
section of the report. 

In the 10 pages that constitute the 
second section of the report, the committee 
by a vote of 38 to 11 indorsed the rec- 
ommendation that the Federal head- 
quarters for education take the form of a 
Government department, with a Secretary 
of Education at its head. Its functions 
would be limited to research and informa- 
tion service that would foster cooperation 
with and among the States on educational 
matters. It would also act as a center 
of cocperation through which the now 
conflicting Federal educational activities 
might be coordinated under one guiding 
policy. 

As a nucleus for the Department of 
Education as recommended in this report, 
the committee suggests the Office of 
Education now located in the Department 
of the Interior. The existing Federal 
subsidies for vocational education would 
be retained, but some of their limitations 
removed through amendment of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, by repealing 


those provisions that require State match- 
ing of Federal funds and Federal approval 
of State plans and standards and that 
give Washington officials power to with- 
hold funds. This done, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education would 
be abolished and its remaining activities 
would become a major division in the 
proposed department. 

Educational activities instrumental to 
proper administration of some other 
primary function of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be left under jurisdiction of 
the department responsible for that pri- 
mary function; such as Indian education 
under the Office of Indian Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior; agricultural 
extension in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; military training in the War and 
Navy Departments, etc. 


Coordination Through an Interdepartmental Council 
on Education 


Coordination would be achieved, how- 
ever, through the establishment of an in- 
terdepartmental council on education, to 
work with the Secretary of Education in 
the department. 

The committee emphasizes that powers 
of the department recommended must not 
be such as to encourage centralization of 
authority in Washington at the expense of 
State autonomy. As stated in the report, 
it would “‘have no legal or financial power 
and no regulatory or executive authority, 
direct or indirect, explicit or implied, by 
which it may control the social purposes 
and specific processes of education.” This 
limitation of powers is a return to the orig- 
inal Federal policy in this matter and 
necessitates a complete reversal of the 
tendency exhibited in much recent Federal 
legislation to build up a centralized con- 
trol of the purposes and processes of edu- 
cation in the Federal Government. 
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The report was approved by the final 
vote of 43 to 8 on the report as a whole. 


Prominent Men and Women on Committee 


The committee comprised the following 
51 men and women prominent in educa- 
tion, business, and other activities: 
Chairman: C. R. Mann, director, Ameri- 

can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 

Place, Washington, D. C 


Director of Studies: Henry Suzzallo, presi- 
dent, Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Secretary: J. W. Crabtree, secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 


teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Angell, James R., president, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

Bagley, Mrs. F. P., 3 West Cedar Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bane, Miss Lita, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bisgyer, Maurice, president, National 
Association of Jewish Community Cen- 
ter Secretaries, Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, Sixteenth and Q Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Capen, 8. P., 

uffalo, Buffalo, 

Chapman, Paul W., State director for 
vocational education, Athens, Ga. 

Chase, Harry W., president, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Cody, Frank, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Coffman, Lotus D., president, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cooley, R. L., director, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School Committee, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Crocker, Walton L., president, John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Cubberley, E. P., Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

*Davidson, William M., 
of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Davis, John W., president, West Virginia 
Collegiate Institute, Institute, W. Va. 

Denny, George H., president, University 
of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Edmonson, J. B., chairman, National 
Committee on Research in Secondary 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Elliott, Edward C., president, 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Finegan, T. E., educational director, East- 

man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Graves, Frank P., commissioner of educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 
Green, William, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Hughes, Mrs. L. W., Arlington, Tenn. 
Johnson, Rev. George, secretary, Catholic 


Chancellor, 
i. 


University of 


superintendent 


Purdue 


Educational Association, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
Johnson, Mordecai, president, Howard 


University, Washington, D. C. 

Joynes, Mrs. Edith B., president, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 410 West 
Fourteenth Street, Norfolk, Va. 

Judd, Charles H., director, school of edu- 
= University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Lamkin, Uel W., president, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 


*Deceased, 1930. 


Marrs, Mrs. 8. M. N., president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 


Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
Marvin, Cloyd H., president, George 


: ashington University, Washington, 

BG: 

Meek, Miss Lois H., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Meredith, A. B., New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Merriam, J. C., president, Carnegie Insti- 


tution of Washington, Washington, 
D. C. 
Milam, Carl H., secretary, American Li- 


brary Association, Chicago, II. 
Morgan, W. P., president, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, Il. 
Moton, R. R., president, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Munro, W. B., 268 Bellefontaine Street, 
Pasadena, snag 

O’Leary, Wesley A., State director of vo- 

catienal aiiebiog. Trenton, N. J. 

Pace, Rt. Rev. Edward | Se vice rector of 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Russell, James E., dean-emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 


York, N. y 

Russell, William F., dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y 


Samuelson, Miss Agnes M., State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Des 

_ Moines, Iowa. 

Sherwin, Miss Belle, president, National 
yes of Women Voters, Washington, 
7; May 

Snavely, Guy E., secretary, Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 


Southern States; president, Birming- 
ham-Southern ‘College, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Springer, D. W., secretary, Association of 
Governing Boards of Universities and 
Allied Institutions, Washington, D. C. 

Strayer, George D., head, department of 
administration, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Tall, Miss Lida Lee, Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 


Institute for Govern- 


Willoughby, W. F., 
ment Research, 722 Jackson Place, 


Washington, D. C. 

Woll, Matthew, vice president, American 

Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Woolley, Miss Mary E., president, Mount 

Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Zook, George F., president, University of 

Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Two minority reports are included. 
In one Messrs. G. Johnson and Pace take 
the position that a Federal department is 
unnecessary and a centralizing menace. 

In the other Messrs. Davis, M. John- 
son, and Moton urge that an exception to 
the policy of no Federal grants for special 
forms of education of interest to particular 
groups of people be made in the case of 
Negro education. 

The committee recommends continuing 
and thoroughgoing studies designed to 
provide the data needed for guiding the 
improvement of education in the States. 
The most important of these would deal 
with tax systems, distribution of national 
income, living costs, public expenditures 
for educational institutions, etc. This 
study is essential to a readjustment of 
present specialized Federal subventions. 
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The findings and recommendations of 
the Committee are supported by 446 
pages of basic facts which constitute 
Part II of the report. These consist of 
excerpts from the statistical 
tables, and other data designed to help 
the reader secure an adequate picture of 
present conditions. 

The studies of the committee were made 
possible by a grant of $100,000 by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and were carried 
out under the direction of Henry Suzzallo, 
former president of ~the University of 
Washington at Seattle and now gray 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 

yancement of Teaching. 

After outlining ‘‘principles and policies 
of dominant importance,”’ the committee 
submits nine specific proposals for action: 


1. Continue special aid now in 
force.—For at least five years and until the 
results of the finance surveys recommended 
in No. 4 below are adequate to provide a 
sound plan for an equitable and economical 
method of Federal financial assistance to 
the States, continue the special appropria- 
tions now in force for the purpose of aiding 
agricultural education and research, rural 
extension for adults, vocational education, 
and similar educational enterprises, but 
leave the States free to expend such 
monies for the specific purposes designat- 
ed without the requirement for matching 
of monies and without Federal authority 
to approve or reject State plans. 

2. Amend laws.—Amend those exist- 
ing laws which give or tend to give the 
Federal Government and its agencies 
power to interfere with the autonomy of 
the States in matters of education. These 
amendments should repeal all provisions 
that require the States and their local 
communities to match Federal funds or 
that grant power to the Federal agencies 
to approve or reject State educational 
plans, to prescribe tlhe standards con- 
trolling instruction, or otherwise to super- 
vise and direct educational or research 
activities within the States. 

The foregoing discussion does not relate 
to Federal research activities in fields other 
than education save as these affect the 
autonomy of the States in the conduct of 
their educational affairs. 

3. Restrict legislation.—Enact no 
additional laws that grant Federal finan- 
cial aid to the States in support of special 
types of education or that increase existing 
Federal grants for such special purposes 
as are already aided. 

4. Study finances —In line with the 
study of school finance recently begun by 
the Office of Education, make further and 
continuing studies of tax systems, distri- 
bution of national income, living costs, 
public expenditures for eleemosynary 
institutions, bonded indebtedness, Federal 
aid to States for purposes other than edu- 
cation, and of such other features of the 
situation as may be necessary to under- 
stand the total economic, political, and 
fiscal organization of which the school sys- 
tem is a part. Such facts in particular 
should be sought as will reveal how far and 
by what methods the people are justified 
in using the Federal tax system to supple- 
ment State and local taxes in support of 
public education in the States in order to 
insure meeting fully the national responsi- 
bility for education. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HE NEW State education building 

dedicated at Harrisburg, Pa., on No- 
vember 4, is an office building—but what 
an office building! 

Pennsylvania is a proud State. It has 
good reason to be proud of the magnifi- 
cent new education unit of the govern- 
mental Versailles rising on the banks of the 
Susquehanna. Noble gray stone columns 

marching across a block-long facade meas- 
ure the great importance Pennsylvania 
attaches to a State’s duty to pass on its 
cultural heritage to its children. 

Only a few States—notably California 
and New York—have placed their depart- 
ments of education in separate buildings. 
None has given public education so well 
appointed a headquarters. 

To enter the lobby is to be transported 
at once to the dawn of civilization, for the 
deep green marble paneled entrance hall 
calls up the shades of Tutankhamen and 
his subjects. Dark, gleaming pillars are 
covered from top to bottom with carvings 
in exquisite relief. Bronze doors, for which 
& Pharaoh would gladly have given a 
kingdom, open mysteriously on elevators. 
To come upon a siby] behind a dark marble 
“altar” dressed in shirtwaist and skirt 
graciously supplying information from a 
printed directory instead of a papyrus roll 
seems anachronism, indeed. 

To the right and left are commodious 
libraries. It must be remembered that all 
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Pennsylvania's New State 
Education Building 


By W. D. 


Boutwell 


Editor-in-chief, Office of Education 


State agencies which have cultural pur- 
poses are lodged in this structure—the 
State library, museum directors, 40 or 
more examining boards, as well as the large 
department of education. 

But the chief triumph of the building is 
reserved for the Forum, an auditorium as 
unique as may be found in the length and 
breadth of the United States. The seats 
are so arranged that anyone who may rise 
in the audience to speak can be seen and 
heard by every other person present. But 
no speaker and no listener is allowed to 

















forget for one moment his place in the 
universe and his brief interval on earth. 
Over his head are the heavens. This is 
literally true for against the dark ceiling 
appear more than 1,000 stars accurately 
plotted in exact relation to each other. 
Of these, 365 stars actually shed light upon 
those below, their twinkling provided by 
the local light and power company. An 
artist’s conception of the constellations 
links the stars in heroic designs. 

Back of the last row of seats is a semi- 
circular promenade and on the walls 
flanking it are seven huge historical maps 
of the world from the dawn of civilization 
down to the present. Separating the maps 
are alternating black and white bands 
upon which have been lettered a chronol- 
ogy of the most important world events 
and names of outstanding contributors to 
the advancement of civilization. 

The building was received by Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot on behalf of the State 
and the dedicatory address was delivered 
by Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of 
education of New York, in the presence of 
a capacity assemblage of educational 
leaders and officials. The evening address 
on ‘Looking Forward in Education,” 
was delivered by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

















Upper: Five marble entrance doorways carved in bas relief Egyptian style depict thesources of man’s knowl. 
edge; Center: The Education building takes its place as a unit of Pennsylvania's = 
LOWER: The Forum isa unique and regal auditorium. The ceiling reveals a correct map of the heavens with 
365 stars actually shining in their appointed places. On the walls of the colonnaded promenade the history of 
the world is presented in a series of 7 huge maps, each 20 feet high and 35 feet long, separated by San ene 
cal tables of famous men and women and their deeds. The Forum outlines man’s history in 30,000 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEDICATED THE FINEsT STATE EDUCATION HEADQUARTERS IN AMERICA ON NOVEMBER 4 


This splendid structure facing on the governmental mall at Harrisburg was erected at a cost of $5,500,000. 
In addition to 250 rooms and library space for more than 1,000,000 volumes, it has an auditorium of rare beauty and remarkable design. 


space. 


It is 472 feet in length and contains more than § acres of floor 


Notable Recent Experiments in E:ducation 


in the 48 States 


By JOHN H. LLOYD 
Editorial Division, and other members of the Office of Education Staff 


UR 48 STATES are 48 educational experiment stations 
Decentralization of education has made every State 
school system an educational laboratory. Nebraska 

experiments with a character education plan; Ohio tries out a 
school of the air. Counties and towns are virtually sub- 
laboratories carrying on tests. A Gary or a Winnetka pro- 
duces a plan, and the results of their experiments spread far 
and wide. 

Ambitious workers and ambitious communities in the 48 
States are constantly advancing the practice of education. 
What works or fails in Kansas may work or fail in Pennsylvania. 
Each State has something to contribute. It is the task of the 
Federal Office of Education to help each State to know the 
trends and the results of outstanding educational experiments in 
every other State. By spreading the news and facts of local 
achievements the Office of Education makes our American 
laboratery method of progress effective and as efficient as we 
have a right to expect a decentralized, democratically organized 
system to be. 

What are the current distinctive experiments under way in 
the 48 State ‘‘educational laboratories”? The following 
tabulation is not encyclopedic, but it is an illuminating record of 
important educational experiments and contributions in the 
48 States: 

Alabama has a new elementary school course of study. 
The State Department of Education, General Education Board, 
George Peabody College, Alabama Course of Study Commission, 
Alabama Education Association, and 5,000 elementary teachers, 
established minim um programs and encouraged county and city 
school systems to exceed the minimum program. 

Arizona’s State Teachers College at Tempe produces a play 
a week purely for the educational value of student dramatics. 


Arkansas reports educational progress which William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, character- 
izes as ‘‘the most promising item of school news I have en- 
countered during the course of the depression.’”’ The State 
spent $4,000,000 on public-school buildings alone during the 
past year; enacted a new school law; increased school revenues, 
and had all Arkansas public schools including institutions of 
higher education surveyed. Special school elections are now 
held apart from political elections. Most schools now have a 
9-month term. 

California’s major recent contribution is prison education. 
San Quentin’s warden, cooperating with the State department 
of education, has set up a prison school offering instruction 
from elementary to college level. It enrolls more than 3,000. 
Forty convicts have passed State teachers’ examinations and 
teach San Quentin classes. Berkeley, Calif., teaches children 
in school lunch rooms fundamental principles of food nutrition, 
good food habits, better social adjustment, civic responsibilities, 
and wsthetic appreciation. 

Colorado has made important experiments at Trinidad and 
Pueblo in the effect of class size on the efficiency of the primary 
school. 

Connecticut’s new Bureau of Character Education dissemi- 
nates information to aid in character development of boys and 
girls. By supporting the character education project for five 
years, beginning last July, the State of Connecticut goes on 
record as raising character values to the status of intellectual 
and physical education subjects. 

Delaware is far ahead in the education of its adult popula- 
tion. Since 1920 the number of illiterates has been reduced 
more than 25 per cent. Last year more than 4,000 people 
enrolled in adult education centers located largely in rural sec- 
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tions. A trained adult education specialist in the State Depart- 
ment of Education, State funds made available for the promo- 
tion of adult education, and organization of all cooperating 
agencies into a citizenship association have been potent factors. 

Florida this year initiated a monthly allowance in the form 
of a pension for public-school teachers who have taught for 35 
or more years, and who are incapacitated and without means of 
support. 

Georgia, believing that school children should be taught the 
fundamentals of tree preservation and forest life, has adopted 
forestry as a high-school course. Each school has a “school 
forest,’’ turned over by some property owner for a period of 10 
years. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent, Atlanta, Ga., is en- 
deavoring to place a parent education teacher in each Atlanta 
school. He considers this type of education just as essential 
as other instruction. 

Idaho now offers geography in the eighth grade and high 
school. A committee recently studied high-school students’ 
knowledge of geography, and found it deficient. The State Board 
of Education, the University of Idaho, the southern branch of 
the university, two normal schools, and approximately 125 su- 
perintendents, high-school principals, and high-school teachers 
are now cooperating in revising the State high-school curriculum. 

Illinois, University of Chicago experiment commands wide 
interest. Required credits and a specified time limit for com- 
pletion of courses have been eliminated. Students attend lec- 
tures, study independently, and use their time as they wish 
during the first two years of general college work. Compre- 
hensive examinations at the end of the sophomore year, prior 
to advancement into the upper division of the university, are 
the main checks on students. Specialization begins in the upper 
division. A year’s work in physical education is now required 
in Illinois of normal-school graduates. 

Indiana has a practical activity program in which reading 
is related to nature study, citizenship, history, geography, 
health, safety, music, and art. Projects included are all the 
result of actual teaching. Terre Haute is one of the first cities 
to have a prerequisite of kindergarten attendance for first-grade 
admission. South Bend offers a ninth-grade unit on the baby, 
pre-school child, adolescent child, and home maker. 

Iowa has more than 100,000 school children in approximately 
6,800 rural schools who now take music lessons from famous 
singers. A song book especially adapted to rural school use 
was compiled. A phonograph company agreed to make 
records of many songs in the new book. Pupils learn to sing 
correctly by listening to the phonograph records. Each child 
above the third grade takes an individual test with the phono- 
graph and when he sings the 10 selected songs correctly he be- 
comes a member of the school choir. He then has the right to 
sing in the county chorus consisting of 100 to 500 children. 

Kansas has extended provisions for payment of high-school 
tuition out of public funds to the payment of junior-college tui- 
tion. One of the largest educational exhibits ever held opened 
in Topeka this year. More than 12,000 public-school students 
contributed to the exposition of what Topeka schools do. 
Nearly 27,000 persons attended. 

Kentucky this year created an equalization fund of $1,250,000 
to be administered by the State board of education. Interest 
in music has been promoted in Russell County, Ky., during the 
past seven years by the formation of the Russell County Singing 
Convention. When the last convention sang in Jamestown, 
more than 8,000 participated. Louisville has an excellent 
report card for kindergarten use. 

Louisiana, as the result of a Carnegie Corporation grant, 
and State appropriations, is now reaping the benefit of a 5-year 
library experiment. The State now has state-wide reference 
service from the library commission at the State capitol; a 
modern library law; legislative reference service; three parish 
libraries corresponding to county libraries in other States, and 
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a newly equipped “‘bookmobile.’’ An active illiteracy program 
is sponsored by which 24 lessons are offered free of charge to 
more than 100,000 persons enrolled. 

Maine stresses the need of harmonizing “books and experi- 
ence”’ in a new course of elementary schooling which the State 
department of education recently adopted. The course of 
study is a cooperative product of classroom teachers, supervisory 
and teacher-training officers. 

Maryland reimburses counties which provide education 
for physically handicapped children whose needs can not be 
met by the regular schools up to $200 per pupil per year. The 
State took possession of 900 acres of farm land on which will be 
erected a humane prison where it is proposed that ‘‘education 
will be substituted for intimidation.’’ Baltimore has intro- 
duced a new handwriting program in its schools. A request 
from a principal brings the handwriting supervisor to the school. 

Massachusetts’ State department division of university 
extension correspondence courses deserve attention. This 
division serves as an effective coordinating agent for all educa- 
tional institutions in the State. Its aim: To provide education 
for men and women who desire to ‘‘learn while they earn.” 
Courses in more than 200 subjects may be taken by correspond- 
ence or in extension classes. Holyoke offers camp cookery for 
boys in junior high schools. 

Michigan taught by radio nearly 4,000 school children and 
adults to play band and orchestra instruments this year. 
Detroit has doubled its night-school attendance this year. 
Instruction emphasis has changed from manipulative processes 
in sewing and cooking in Detroit schools to education for health, 
social and economic adjustments. 

Minnesota offers an innovation with its new teachers’ 
retirement law passed by the State legislature. Each teacher 
who is a member of the retirement fund pays in annually 5 per 
cent of her salary, not exceeding $100. Should a teacher leave 
the work at any time she may withdraw her investment, includ- 
ing interest earned on the investment. Teachers in service 
30 years who have attained the age of 55 years, and cease to 
teach, may if they so desire, purchase from the fund either a 
life or a term annuity. The State then, from its own funds, 
matches such annuity during the life time of the teacher. 

Mississippi, in an endeavor to ‘‘keep the rural child abreast 
of the city child,” made a comparative study of city and 
rural children during the past year. The survey findings are 
expected to aid in bettering rural educational facilities. 

Missouri, as the result of an increase in the State school 
fund from $5,000,000 to $8,500,000 this year, now guarantees 
an 8-month school term and provides for free textbooks to all 
elementary public-school pupils. School districts are being 
enlarged, better school financing provided. 

Montana presents this year an up-to-the-minute course of 
study for elementary schools. The 1,060-page guidebook for 
elementary teachers is not intended to be a pedagogical cook- 
book. It is flexible enough to encourage each teacher to use 
his own initiative. 

Nebraska believes in publicity to advance its character- 
education movement. The State department of Public in- 
struction has published and distributed three supplementary 
bulletins: First, a guide to teachers in the development of the 
Knighthood of Youth; second, a ‘“‘club guide” intended for the 
directing of rural boys and girls in the development of their own 
club programs; and third, a pamphlet to acquaint the parents 
with the part they play. 

Nevada strengthened teacher certification by establishing 
a certification bureau in the State department of education. 

New Hampshire is working for more complete cooperation 
between the school and the home, so that parents will know 
what the children are doing. 

New Jersey deems it necessary that teachers be required to 
teach accident prevention in every schoolroom. The Com- 
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inissioner of Education prepares handbooks or manuals on 
accident prevention. These manuals set forth lessons adapted 
to the understanding of the various classes and grades in the 
public schools. Pupils between 14 and 16 years of age, who have 
completed eighth grade, may now attend night-school classes 
instead of continuation school. New Jersey high-school girls are 
now required to study one year of hygiene including first aid 
and home nursing. 

New Mexico raised its standard for teaching. All teachers 
to whom certificates are now granted are required to present 
credit in New Mexico history and civics. Holders of first and 
second grade certificates were required to complete six semester 
hours of standard college or university work this past summer, 
half of which had to be in ‘“‘education.’”” The State also created 
a school-building, textbook, and rural-aid fund. 

New York recently decided for the first time that regents’ 
credit should be allowed for home-economics courses in the 
public high school, equal to credit allowed for any other course 
in the secondary curriculum. New York City’s new bureau 
of child guidance endeavors to establish and restore the emo- 
tional balance and to integrate the personality of unadjusted 
children. Truancy, delinquency, and crime come under its 
scope. 

North Carolina this year assumed all responsibility for 
financing public schools in the State over a period of six months. 
The general assembly wrote into the laws that “public educa- 
tion is not only a State function but that its support, so far as 
current operating costs are concerned, out of State revenue, is a 
solemn State obligation.’’ Rising costs of education, coupled 
with the inability of many counties to collect local taxes to 
meet their obligations, and high land taxes finally compelled 
action, and the State shouldered the responsibility in order to 
keep the schools open. 

North Dakota offers an elementary school course distinctive 
in that it recognizes the value of correlation between subjects 
in the curriculum, and provides ample opportunity for enrich- 
ment with music, pictures, and literature. All subjects provide 
for lessons in language, citizenship, injurious effects of alcohol, 
health habits, play, and international relations. The State also 
raised its minimum certification requirement. 

Ohio this year decided that persons who aspire to be athletic 
coaches must be teachers of health and physical education as 
well. Before they may be certified for a teaching job, they 
must by 1935 have a minor of 12 semester hours in health and 
physical education for part-time work, and a major of 40 hours 
for full time. 

Oklahoma State Department of Education is taking a deep 
interest in accomplishing what it can to provide schools safe 
from hazards, an education that will prepare for successful 
citizenship and parenthood, and an equal opportunity for the 
rural child. A parent trained in home economics heads the 
bureau of parental education. It organizes cooperation between 
various social and civic organizations interested in parental 
education. 

Oregon is endeavoring to find a solution for a problem with 
which a number of States are confronted, mainly, coordination 
of work in her State institutions in the field of higher education. 
The report of a survey made by a commission appointed by 
Wm. John Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education, 
at the request of Oregon, recommended “conserving the strength 
of each campus, providing of nonduplicating goals for the 
several units within the one greater university, and establishing 
no new units.” 

Pennsylvania dedicated its new $5,000,000 State education 
building. The State also appropriated more than $300,000 
for the purchase of equipment and installation in studios for a 
Pennsylvania School of the Air. Progress continues in the 
Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Education, 
an undertaking of the Carnegie Foundation, some 40 odd col- 
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leges, 18 school systems, and the State department of educa- 
tion. A 10-year State program of education is also being 
developed. 

Rhode Island, in spite of depression, slightly increased 
appropriation of funds for educational purposes this year, 
especially for teachers’ salaries and teachers’ pensions. This 
State offers exceptionally strong evening classes in short-unit, 
industrial education classes, and reports a growth of appren- 
ticeship work. 

South Carolina is the home of the College of Charleston, 
oldest municipal university in the United States and first 
college in the State to be admitted to the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. All depart- 
ments in the college have been opened to women. Free tuition 
offered to Charleston County residents has increased registration. 

South Dakota State Department of Public Instruction is 
developing a state-wide system of education by radio which 
includes the installation of radio receivers in all public schools, 
and broadcasting of programs through state-owned stations. 

Tennessee has gained from a survey recently made of edu- 
cational opportunities offered in county and city white elemen- 
tary schools throughout the State, and in white elementary 
schools in 9 selected counties. The survey, which concluded 
that marked inequalities existed, delved into teacher experience, 
training, certification, teacher salaries, value of school prop- 
erty, and length of term. 

Texas is experimenting with teaching of fire prevention. 
Twenty-eight additional Texas towns have included the teach- 
ing of fire prevention in a regular course of study in their public 
schools since the opening of the present school term, making 
the total number 680. 

Utah believes in “ educating all the children of all the people.” 
The Federal Office of Education has just published a study 
which shows how one county superintendent unified all agencies 
concerned with children, aiding them in school or work up 
until 18 years of age. The State department of education 
furnishes monthly bulletins to primary grade teachers. These 
bulletins guide the instructors to current material which can be 
intimately associated with the present day life of primary chil- 
dren. 

Vermont contributed to education this year a survey by 
the Vermont Commission on Country Life (200 Vermonters) 
inquiring into factors influencing life in the State. An entire 
section was devoted to educational facilities for rural people. 
The survey, deemed essential to understanding human forces 
which make for progress, is the only complete study of this 
type ever made. 

Virginia gave impetus to adult education by discussing the 
subject and offering suggestions to reduce adult illiteracy at 
various conferences. 

Washington public schools are now conducting beauty 
courses, and receive Federal aid under provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes law. Classes in one Seattle school have been conducted 
in beauty training eight hours a day and six days a week. 

West Virginia is experimenting in the field of aeronautics. 
All schools of aviation will be under the supervision and control 
of a State board of aeronautics. This board will also have 
power to make rules and regulations governing the procedure 
and operation of all aviation schools, for protecting the health 
and safety of aviation students, and insuring public safety 
through proper training and instruction. 

Wisconsin broadcasts educational programs daily from the 
University of Wisconsin radio station WHA. These programs 
supplement regular classroom work. They are sponsored 
entirely by the State and are not commercialized in any way. 

Wyoming has stepped forward in an endeavor to care for 
its handicapped children. The governor appointed a com- 
mittee to make a survey of those children who are blind, deaf, 
dumb, or crippled, in an endeavor to better their plight. 
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New Books for Christmas 


Selections by Nora Beust 
Librarian, Education Library, University of North Carolina 


OYS FOR CHRISTMAS MORN- 

ING—books for the next 364 days. 
Nora Beust, librarian of the education 
library, University of North Carolina, has 
prepared especially for Scuoou Lire a list 
of 1931 children’s books which should 
prove useful to parents, aunts, uncles, and 
others who go shopping in December. 
Many of those listed will be found excel- 
lent for school use also. For a selection 
of old favorites see the American Library 


Association’s Graded List of Books.— ~ 


EpIrTor. 
Picture Books 


Snippy AND Snappy. By Wanda Gag. 
Coward-McCann. $1.50. 

The author and illustrator of Millions of Cats 
again wins distinction through the charming and 
amusing illustrations that aid in telling the repeti- 
tive story of two little field mice who lived in a cozy 
nook in a hay field with their father and mother. 


Tue Suire Cott. By Zhenya Gay and 
Jan Gay. Doubleday. $2. 

The Cotswold Hills of Gloucestershire, England, 
form the setting against which are drawn the appeal- 
ing illustrations of scenes from the life of Brownie, a 
day-old wobbly colt. These distinctive lithographs 
are modern in design and make a very satisfying 
portrayal of animal life for the child. 


Tue Picture Book or ANIMALS. Se- 
lected and translated by Isabel E. 
Lord. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Who does not enjoy looking at a collection of 
excellent photographs of animals? This book con- 
tains 150 photographs of birds, beasts, fish, and other 
creatures taken in many parts of the world. There 
are brief comments on each page. 


Tue Curist Cuittp. Told by Matthew 
and Luke; illustrated by Maud and 
Mishka Petersham. Doubleday. $2. 

A beautiful book which tells the Christmas story 
in Bible language. The illustrations are rich in 
color and designed with accuracy and understand- 
ing. A book that will inspire reverence and bring 
delight. 


A Heap ror Happy. By Helen Sewell. 


Macmillan. $2.50. 

An original picture book of sheer nonsense, which 
tells of how a head was finally found for Happy the 
‘‘made” boy. Done in soft-toned lithographs that 
will delight all ages 

Peacy aNnpD Prter. Told and photo- 
graphed by Lena Towsley. Farrar. 
$2.50. 

A realistic picture book for the child of nursery 
school age, that illustrates the everyday happenings 
of Peggy and Peter and their dog Sally. The run- 
ning comments are natural and will interest the child 
in the printed words. The photographs are very 
clear and lifelike. 


For Young Readers 


Tue Greepy Goat. Told and illustrated 


by Emma L. Brock. Knopf. $1.75. 
In this picture story book of a tiny village in the 
Austrian Tyrol, Miss Brock successfully creates the 
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atmosphere of the “ Land in the mountains.” The 
illustrations are humorous and realistic. 


Tue Buus Teapot. By Alice Dalgliesh, 
and illustrated by Hildagard Wordward. 
Macmillan. $2. 

A village in Nova Scotia is the background of 
these fine delightful little stories, that have to do 


with real children and experiences that might have 
happened to any child. 


JOAN AND Pierre. Written and illus- 
trated by May N. Mulvany-Dauteur. 
Doubleday. $2. 

A happy summer spent in Paris and Brittany is 


vividly told and gayly illustrated for youngsters 
who are beginning to study geography. 


Tue Goat Wo Wovutpn’t Be Goon. 
Written and illustrated by Zhenya 
and Jan Gay. Morrow. $1.75. 
There is humor and the atmosphere of Norwegian 


farm life in this simple account of the doings of 
Peder and Bodil and their frisky pet, Ola. 





Joan and Pierre 
Courtesy Doubleday, Doran 


THE SHIRE COLT 


Mamiz. By Edna Potter. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1. 

Quaint pictures of a little American girl of Provi- 

dence in 1875, illustrate the story of how Mamie 


went shopping; some tempting peanuts and an 
inquisitive goat. 


Books for Information 


SronewaLL. By Julia Davis Adams. 
Dutton. $2.50. 


An informal biography of Stonewall Jackson thas 
is told with clearness and vigor. The emphasis is on 
the general’s courage and audacity 


Waat Makes THE WHEELS Go ’Rovunp. 
By George E. Bock. Macmillan. $2. 


The elements of machines, the sources of power, 
and the main principles of mechanics, are explained 
in simple terms. The illustrations and designs of 
machines add much to the value of the book. 
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Courtesy Doubleday, Doran 
MAKING AN OrcHEestTRA. By Dorothy B. 
Commins. Macmillan. $1.50. 

The book will be enjoyed by children who have 
the opportunity of hearing symphony orchestras 
directly from the stage, or over the radio, The 
instruments are explained by families, namely, the 
strings, wood winds, brass winds, and percussion 
instruments. Clear illustrations and also a chart 
with cut-outs, to set up a small orchestra on paper. 


Heroes or Crvitization. By Joseph 
Cottler and Haym Jaffe. Little. $3. 


An inspiring and authoritative collection of 34 
biographies dealing with explorers, scientists, in 
ventors, biologists, and medical men, The exam 
ples chosen for inclusion are both historic and mod 
ern men. 


Tae Lire Srory or Beasts. By Eric 
Fitch Daglish. Morrow. $3. 

The intimate account of beasts, which is illus- 
trated with artistic woodcuts by the author, deals 
with the subjects of food, hunting, homes, court- 
ships, parents, babies, personal life, queer beasts, 
and intelligence of beasts. For older boys and girls 

Tus.Irnon Horse. By Adele G. Natham 
and Margaret 8. Ernst. Knopf. $2. 


An interesting authoritative account of the devel- 
opment and romance of transportation. The pho- 
tographic illustrations are excellent. Pictures in- 
cluded begin with the Indian drag and covered 
wagon, and end with the Pacific-type engine and 
the oil-burning mallet. Picture book format. 


Prctrure Map Geocrap#y or THE UNITED 
Srares. By Vernon Quinn and pic- 
tures by Paul 8S. Johst. Stokes. $2.50. 

The individuality of each State is emphasized 
through pictures and bits of folk lore. There is 
enough action in the telling to keep a young reader’s 
attention in this worth-while book of geographic 
information. 

LEARNING TO Fiy ror THE Navy. By 
Banett Studley. Macmillan. $2. 

The boy or girl interested in flying can easily fly 
by proxy with Jim, an Annapolis graduate who has 
the experiences of a regular student at the air station 
at Pensacola, with both sea and landplanes, stunt 
flying, flying in formation, and cross-country flying. 
Well illustrated. 

Books Rich in Imagination 

Tae Wittow Waistie. By Cornelia 
Meigs and illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. Macmillan. $1.75. 


A story of the West and Indians in the pioneer 
days, told vividly and with regard to the fidelity 
of the place and people. Plenty of adventure to 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A Japanese Schoolboy in Paris 


APANESE PAPER carp kites flying 

above a typical American high school; 
serious-faced Japanese children in bright 
kimonos dancing in perfect unison; a 
beautiful Japanese high-school gir! sing- 
ing the aria from Madame Butterfly; 
and Michio Ito. 

These mental images from a reception 
in Roosevelt High School will outlast 
many other memories of the Los Angeles 
N. E. A. meeting—particularly Michio 
Ito, that remarkable master of the dance. 

“When I was a young boy my father 
sent me to Paris to study art,’”’ said Michio 
Ito. “So when I get to Paris I ask myself, 
What is art? Noonecantell me. Each 
day I get more depressed. 

“One day two months after I arrive in 
Paris I am in the Egyptian room of the 
Louvre. Suddenly I say to myself, What 
brings me so often to this room? So I go 
to Marseille and take a ship to Egypt. 
After six months in Egypt I discover why 
I went to the Egyptian room. 

“Five thousand years ago Egyptian 
people achieved a perfect balance between 
spiritual and material things in life. 
Afterwards emphasis on materia! things 
went west; emphasis on spiritual went 
east. To-day the east and west must try 
to recreate that perfect balance between 
spiritual and material.”’ 

Michio Ito’s philosophy of life is chal- 
lenging and refreshing. But the thought 
of a Japanese schoolboy wandering 
through Parisian studios asking, What is 
art? is even more intriguing. Would any 
American boy make so direct and soul- 
searching an approach to his life work? 
Would any young American teacher spend 
two or more months in exquisite torture 
asking himself, What is education? 

Michio Ito’s experience in self-discovery 
runs parallel to our modern movement for 
motivated learning. Dewey’s philosophy 
and Michio Ito’s practice have much in 
common. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to hope that from our progressive schools 





Theses Abstracting: 


“T)UBLISHED VOLUMES of abstracts 

of graduate theses are highly desirable 
for a number of reasons. The master’s 
thesis is rarely published as a whole. 
Many graduate institutions no longer re- 
quire the publication of the doctor’s dis- 
sertation. Considerable delay and red 
tape are involved in borrowing typewritten 
theses from university libraries.’ 

Thus speaks the editorial committee in 
its publication of abstracts of graduate 
theses in education of Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, recently issued 
under the date of September, 1931. It 
is with satisfaction that we note a growing 
tendency among institutions of higher 
learning to issue in printed form abstracts 
of theses in education prepared under 
their supervision. Among the universi- 
ties which have made their theses in edu- 
cation available in this form are the 
following: 


University of Cincinnati.—Abstracts. 
Graduate theses in education. Teachers 
college, University of Cincinnati, 1927- 
1931. Vol. I. Cincinnati, University of 
Cincinnati, 1931. 396 pp. Compiled and 
edited by Carter V. Good, Walter L. 
Collins, and Chester A. Gregory. 

University of Colorado.—Abstracts of 
theses for higher degrees, 1930. Boulder, 
Colo., University of Colorado, 1930. pp. 
43-118. (University of Colorado bulle- 
tin, vol. 30, no. 11, October, 1930.) 

University of Illinois.—Annotated bib- 
liography of graduate theses in education 
at the University of Illinois. By Russell 
T. Gregg and Thomas T. Hamilton, jr. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, 1931. 80 
p. (University of Dllinois bulletin, vol. 
28, no. 40, June 2, 1931.) 

University of Minnesota.—Abstracts of 
masters’ and doctors’ theses in education, 
July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1930. Prepared 
by J. E. Grinnell and J. G. Umstattd. 
35 pp. (Educational research bulletin, 
no. 2, Eta chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
College of education, University of Minne- 
sota.) 

Ohio State University. Abstracts of 
theses presented by candidates for the 


* school. 
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A Growing Custom 


master’s degree at the August convoca- 
tion, 1930. Columbus, Ohio state univer- 
sity press, 1930. 264 pp. (Abstract of 
masters’ theses, no. 4.) 

University of Oklahoma.—Abstracts of 
theses for higher degrees in the Graduate 
school, 1930, with an appendix giving the 
titles of theses presented prior to 1930. 
Norman, Okla., University of Oklahoma, 
1931. 106 pp. (University of Oklahoma 
bulletin, new ser. no. 501, February 14, 
1931.) 

Pennsylvania State College.—Abstracts 
of studies in education at the Pennsylvania 
state college. Ed. by Charles C. Peters 
and F. Theodore Struck. State College, 


Pa., Pennsylvania state college, 1931. 
96 pp. (Penn state studies in education, 
no. 2 


University of Pittsburgh.—The Graduate 
Abstracts of theses, researches 
in progress, and bibliography of publica- 
tions. Volume VI, 1930. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., University of Pittsburgh, November 
15, 1930. 462 pp. (University of Pitts- 
burgh bulletin, vol. 27, no. 3.) 

University of Southern California.—An- 
notated index of theses and dissertations 
in education. Compiled by Frederick J. 
Weersing and Benjamin R. Haynes. Pub- 
lished by Alpha Epsilon chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, University of Southern 
California, 1931. 91 pp. Supplement 
for 1931, 23 pp. 1930. 

Stanford University.—Abstracts of dis- 
sertations, Stanford university, 1928-29. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford uni- 
versity, 1929. 165 pp. (Stanford uni- 
versity bulletin, no. 78.) 

The Indiana State teachers college, at 
Terre Haute, issues abstracts of theses in 
education in mimeographed form, and the 
Alpha chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, school 
of education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, is responsible for a news-letter 
containing summaries of theses presented 
to the school of education of that institu- 
tion. 

No doubt there are other institutions 
inaugurating a similar service. The Office 
of Education will be glad to receive such 
abstracts as they are issued.—Edith A. 
Wright. 








will come many young men and women 
who will be conditioned to discard the 
trite answers of tradition and will, like 
Michio Ito, each demand for hitself 
satisfying answers to such questions as, 
What is art? What is music? What is 
education? 


“Good References on Supervision of 
Instruction in Rural Schools,’ Office of 
Education Bibliography No. 3, by Annie 
Reynolds, associate specialist in school 
supervision, may be had free of charge 
upon application to the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 











Schools Are the Real Melting Pot—Hoover 


Some poetic mind called America the melting pot for all races. 
been some disappointments in melting adults, but none will deny that our 
public schools are the real melting pot, pouring out a new race. 
schools, race, class, and religious hatreds fade away. 
pot is the hope of that fine metal which will carry the advance of our national 
achievement and our national ideals—Presipent Herspert Hoover. 


There have 


Under our 
From this real melting 
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Drawn by Helen Prosser 


Education in Labrador 


By Sir Wilfred Grenfell 


Illustrated by Students of the College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


DUCATION as we try to give it in 
k the north is very different from 

what it used to be when I was 
going through the mill. Then, education, 
as I saw it, was given you that you might 
earn a living, rank as a gentleman, and be 
able to ‘‘carry on’”’ in everyday life. The 
meaning of the word never occurred to me, 
viz, that it was really ‘‘to lead you out of 
yourself,” so that you might be of service 
to others and the world, so that you 
might justify its expense, and your in- 
trusion on this planet. 

In Labrador we are trying to carry out 
the meaning of the word. One of the 
great drawbacks with which our people 
had to contend was that they could neither 
read nor write. They could not keep 
accounts, so that they never knew when 
they were being cheated. There were 


practically no books, and they could not 
have sung their hymns or said their 
prayers from books if they had possessed 
them. Notwithstanding, there were many 


things they could do which the volunteer 
boys coming to help us from Harvard or 
Yale, Oxford or Cambridge, could not do. 
For example, a number of men came to my 
hospital and told me there were no pro- 
visions in their neighborhood for the 
winter, that all the merchants had gone 
south, and the entire settlement was in 
danger of starvation. We bought them 
food and then had to find a job which they 
could do to pay for it. As it happened, 
we needed a schooner for mission work. 
The men had practically nothing but axes, 
adzes, one or two saws, and a hammer. 
No one could read or write, not even the 
man to whom I gave the contract. Yet 
this man designed a 75-ton boat, at once 
told me what would be needed in the way 
of ironwork, rope, and canvas, went into 
a virgin forest, selected and cut the proper 
timber for the frame, built the vessel and 
launched her successfully in the spring, 





rigged her and sailed her 300 miles south 
on the open Atlantic, got an A-1 rating 
from Lloyd’s Underwriters, and in ad- 
dition the Government bounty for a well- 
built schooner. All this was done in the 
winter, while the snow was on the ground, 
with not even a jack to start the boat on 
the ways, when he wanted to launch her. 
That man can follow a trail, tell me what 
animal] it is, and what it is doing; he can 
fell 10 trees while a university man is 
felling 1; he can set a saw, sharpen an axe, 
and do all kinds of manual things. In fact, 
he will live, and live well, where our edu- 
cated man will starve. Why should we 
say that we are educated and he is entirely 
uneducated? 

When I came first to this man’s house, 





GRENFELL OF LABRADOR 
great pleasure in printing Sir Wilfred Gren- 
fell’s account of education in Labrador written 
especially for ScHoo. Lirs. In the United States 
ucation is a business and a vocation. Has Lab- 
rador, by eo, teaching with broad hu- 
manitarian 


We take 


ism, gained something which we have 


in the middle of the night, a complete 
stranger, he immediately took me in 
gave me his bed, shared his provisions 
with me, fed my large team of dogs, and 
refused to take a penny in return, because 
he knew I was a doctor, traveling and 
trying to do good to his fellowmen. Was 
that uneducated? 

A boy came to me one day on my ship, 
after my surgical clinic was over. He 
said he did not want to trouble me for 
medicine or surgery. What he wanted 
was “learning.” He was 16 and a bit 
of a carpenter. He could read a little, 
his mother having taught him. When I 
asked him if he could pay, he said ‘‘ No,”’ 
but he added that he was willing to work 
10 hours a day as a carpenter if we would 
give him 1 hour a day teaching. That 
was 30 years ago. Five years ago, when 
we built a reinforced, fireproof hospital, 
with electric light, central heating, and 
modern plumbing, we did not send to 
New York, or anywhere outside, to get 
a master mason, mechanic, or electrician, 
or one “‘educated” man. This boy took 
charge of this building. The Governor 
of Newfoundland came for the opening of 
it. There was not one leak in the plumb- 
ing, not one crack in the plaster, and not 
one short circuit in the lighting. En- 
tirely untaught, this man plays the organ 
in church. He is now Government sur- 
veyor for the land, supervises a machine 
shop, a repair dock, a furniture-making 
department, and yet by our rule he is 
almost uneducated. He runs the short- 
wave wireless, and a Marconi of 600- 
meter wave length by rule of thumb, as 
his hobbies. He willed to learn. 


Teaching and Toothbrushes 


Our small schools had to be started 
without funds as we had none. We 
asked college girls and boys who had the 
money, and who were in the habit of 
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going to Europe between the semesters to 
acquire further education by the study of 
languages, tocomeandhelpus We asked 
them to spend their money in trying to give 
some of the advantages of the universities 
of America to those who would never have 
any opportunity otherwise, and we sug- 
gested that in doing so even their own “edu- 
cation” might not suffer. Sometimes now 
we have 30 schools running in the summer 
vacation, and the teaching includes many 
things besides ‘‘reading, writing, and arith- 
metic.” The schools are in isolated ham- 
lets amongits poorfolk. Organized games 
are taught as energetically as public health. 
The teaching ranged from how to use a 
tooth brush (we discovered one boy nailing 
his tooth brush to the roof to air in the sun) 
to the keeping the whole body fit. One 
day I found an 8-year-old boy crying be- 
cause just before he came to class his 
mother had cut his hair and he feared he 
would lose weight, and so forfeit his gold 
star for the week. 

When such primary education did not 
satisfy, but merely whetted the desire for 
more, we commenced teaching various 
industries. To-day we make the best 
hooked mats in the world, and we teach 
ivory carving, toy making, weaving, 
basketry, etc., and many other things 
which are now bringing welcome supple- 
mentary income into bundreds of homes. 
But for these industries many of our peo- 
ple could earn nothing, and seeds of 
tuberculosis, rickets, beriberi, and other 
deficiency diseases would be sown among 
the rising generation. 

So we had to go further, and during the 
past few years we have sent more than 
a hundred of our most promising young 
men and women to technical schools in 
the United States and Canada, in order 
to enable them to return and spread this 
valuable knowledge among the people. 
Almost immediately another problem 
faced us, for while these students were 
getting what we know as “learning,” 
but can not call education, they could not 
help making the alluring discovery, that 
when they got ‘‘learning,” it was a fi- 
nancial asset, and that if they were to stay 
in America they could earn much more 
money and live in greater ease than if they 
returned to share what they had received 
with their Jess fortunate neighbors. 
Maxims and creeds are valuable helps to 
character, but temptation still remains. 


Information os. Education 


Those boys and girls had to discover for 
themselves the difference between. ‘‘in- 
formation” and ‘‘education.””. Some of 
the colleges and schools to which we sent 
these students gave them everything 
which may count as education, except one 
thing, the ‘“‘inspiration” to use what they 
had received for the benefit of those who 
had never had their advantages. Some 
few fell by the wayside. We had to 


select our schools with more and more 
care, because we were not interested as to 
whether Jack should wear a black tail 
coat and a top hat, or an oilskin and a 
‘sou’ wester.”” And we certainly did not 
want Susie to add to her troubles by 
wearing heels 2 inches high, or to use lip- 
stick, or any kind of artificial adornment 
on her healthy and bonny face. 

As is inevitable in every experiment we 
have had successes and failures but in this 
instance the successes have heavily out- 
numbered the failures. If you were to 
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Drawn by Elizabeth Neely 


LABRADOR Has LEARNED TO MAKE ARTICLES OF 
HANDICRAFT OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


visit the Labrador coast to-day and 
question any one of the hundred students 
who has returned to work for his own 
country you would not find one who would 
admit for a second that he had Jost out 
even so far as the material things of life 
are concerned. Rather they will tell you 
that having been “led out of themselves,” 
they have found through that education 
those opportunities for service to their 
country and their fellow men, which have 
altered their Jives and for which they can 
never be sufficiently grateful. 


he) 
National Advisory Committee 
Reports 


(Continued from page 64) 

Similar studies should also be made at 
once to answer two questions: 

First: How far shall the Federal Gov- 
ernment properly grant funds either to 
the States in support of specially desig- 
nated institutions or directly to particular 
institutions? + 

Second: What are the right uses of the 
remainder of the public domain in the 
States for the uses of education? 

5. Aid education generally.— Make 
all future grants to States as grants in aid 
of education in general, expendable by 
each State for any or all educational pur- 
poses as the State itself may direct. Such 
grants should be made only after thorough 
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educational and financial studies have 
shown to the satisfaction of the appro- 
priating power that.such Federal aid is 
justified. Such grants should in no case 
be flat grants of an equal amount for each 
State, but should be apportioned to the 
States on the basis of adequate educational 
and financial studies. Such grants should 
be made for a definite and not an incon- 
clusive period, and be subject to review at 
the close of every 10-year census period, 
when needed readjustments may be made 
to meet changed conditions. The only 
restriction placed by Federal legislation 
on such educational grants should be the 
provision that every State, when it accepts 
the grant, agrees to make each year to the 
Federal headquarters for education a full 
report on all questions on which the Fed- 
eral headquarters for education may re- 
quire information concerning the manner 
in which the State has used the grant. 

6. Restrict audits.—Restrict the ad- 
dits of the Federal Government to those 
made by the Treasury Department merely 
to determine whether or not moneys 
granted have been spent for the general 
or special educational purposes as defined 
in the several Federal acts of appropria- 
tion, without making audit an indirect 
method of controlling or determining edu- 
cational standards and processes. 

7. Limit emergency aid.—Emer- 
gency grants made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meet some special and tran- 
sient crisis involving the use of education 
should be restricted to financial aid to 
investigate the problem, to disseminate 
the needed information and to promote 
cooperation among all the States and local 
communities. A new Federal agency may 
be created for this temporary purpose if 
the needs are such as to necessitate this, 
but financial grants to such a new agency 
should be made for a strictly limited 
period, and not renewed. 

8. Create adequate Federal head- 
quarters.—Create an adequate Federal 
headquarters for educational research and 
information, so organized as to serve both 
as a reliable source of comprehensive, cor- 
related, and accurate information regard- 
ing national aspects of education for all 
concerned in the States, Territories, and 
outlying possessions, and as a cooperating 
center for all Federal agencies with respect 
to the educational aspects of their work. 

9. Increase appropriations.—TIn- 
crease the Federal appropriations for 
educational research and information 
service by the Office of Education, by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
by the Extension Service and the Office of 
Experiment Stations in the Department 
of Agriculture, and by other offices or 
bureaus of the Federal Government pri- 
marily concerned with the stimulation and 
improvement of various types of educa- 
tion in the States; and provide ample 
facilities to these offices for supplying to 
all concerned the results of research and 


statistical studies through publications 
and conferences. 
Other recommendations for action 


which are significant but not of as wide 
general interest are submitted on the 
following subjects: Education in special 
Federal areas; education of the Indians 
and other indigenous peoples; education 
in the Territories and outlying possessions; 
training of Government personnel; re- 
search and information service; inter- 
national intellectual relations. They may 
be found in Part I of the report. 
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The Largest Negro High School 


By Ambrose Caliver 


Specialist in the Education of Negroes, Office of Education 





OWN IN Alabama, surrounded by cotton 
D fields and smoke stacks, in the city of Bir- 

mingham, is located the largest regular 
4-year high school in the entire country for colored 
youth. Spreading over an entire city block, the 
Industrial High School serves a Negro population 
of 99,000, with an enrollment of nearly 3,000 
pupils. 

The whole State of Alabama reported to the 
Office of Education 5,260 Negro high-school pupils 
for the year 1927-28. It is significant to note that 
more than 50 per cent of these pupils were enrolled 








dents. These presidents meet as a body once 
a week to discuss their problems and to pool their 
experiences for the good of all. While it is not so 
called, this group operates as a student council. 
These home-room presidents sit on the platform 
with the principal and teachers during the assembly 
hour. This not only gives them recognition but 
lends prestige to their position and thus increases 
the respect which the other students have for 
them. Each president works in cooperation with 
a citizenship award committee and the faculty 
sponsor of his home room in rating his fellow 








in the Industrial High School of Birmingham, 
although the Negro population of the city con- 
stituted only about 9 per cent of the Negro population of the 
State. 

The Industrial High School was one of the first public high 
schools for Negroes established in the South. It first offered 
secondary work in 1900, and by 1903 it was offering a full 
4-year program of high-school work, which was accredited by 
the State department of education in 1929. 

The Industrial High School building is one story high. 
Broad inside courts provide for play space, insuring both 
protection and privacy. The principal believes that there is 
practically no danger of loss of life or accident on account of fire 
because of the ease with which the students may get out of the 
building. While visiting the school recently, the writer wit- 
nessed a fire drill, when the entire building was emptied and 
each student returned to his respective place in less than two 
minutes. This demonstration was made with great dispatch and 
extraordinary system, and gave evidence of good organization 
and discipline. 

The discipline exhibited in the fire-drill demonstration is 
indicative of a spirit which seems to permeate the entire student 
body. There is discipline, but not the rigid, restrained sort 
which is frequently found in 
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students in citizenship. 

Another example of the high morale of the 
student body and the influence of the home room president 
may be found in the cafeteria. Although the students eat in 
three shifts, which necessitates considerable passing, and the 
boys and girls are free to eat together, and remain as long as 
they wish, on the day I visited the cafeteria I observed more 
quiet and order than is frequently found in college dining halls 
with fur fewer students. 


A Novel Commencement Plan 


In keeping with the modern tendency to make commence- 
ment more vital and increase the participation of students, the 
pupils were given a new responsibility last year in connection 
with the commencement exercises. Most of the program was 
supervised and conducted by them. The students introduced 
all of the outside guest speakers. When I visited the school 
in the spring, students who were in training for their respective 
tasks were enthusiastically seeking first-hand information con- 
cerning the persons whom they were to introduce, and were 
learning proper form and stage decorum. There were two con- 
testants for each assignment, the better student being selected 
for the task, while the second became the alternate. 

An experiment in community 





Negro schools. The students of 
Industrial High have a degree 
of freedom which in many less 
well-managed schools would re- 
sult in much confusion and 
noise. This fact may be attributed 
to the fine morale of the student 
body, which seems to have come 
from the sense of responsibility 
which each student apparently pos- 
sesses. The students have a large 
share in many of the activities of 
the school as well as in its general 
discipline. They feel that they are 
a part of things and hence are solic- 
itous of the success and good name 
of the school. The fact that both 
boys and girls wear uniforms also 
enhances, it is believed, the fine 
spirit of brotherhood and democ- 
racy which exists in the school. 
No doubt one of the greatest 
factors in producing this spirit of 
cooperation and democracy is the 
organization of home-room presi- 








Tue Beauty CuLTuRE CLass MEETs 


It is at the request of this department that the high-school’s science 
department began a research for a satisfactory hair preparation. 


leadership, which practically every 
school could well afford to imitate, 
was the one conducted by the In- 
dustrial High School last year in 
school gardening. This project was 
all the more worthy and significant 
because of the economic depression, 
and will be even more needful 
this year. The following state- 
ment from the school explains the 
project: 

Mr. Parker recognized at once the 
opportunity of a practical demon- 
stration of the theory of pag aring 
the child while in school for living. 
For, at a time like this, of unem- 
ployment and depression, what 
could be better than teachi the 
child how best to aid his elders in 
coping with their chief problem, 
that of getting food. 

With this as their goal, the 
school secured 11 garden plots. 
One, a large demonstration plot, 
containing about 38,000 square 
feet, was~ located opposite the 
school, while the other 10 were 
plots belonging to patrons who 
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graciously gave the land in an effort to cooperate with the 
school in this project. 

As soon as the plots were secured, one teacher and a class that 
averaged 45 pupils were assigned to each plot and given a defi- 
nite period each day to be on their plot. The preparation 
and planting of the soil followed and within two weeks the 
vegetables were above ground ready for their first cultiva- 
tion. 

On the large demonstration project the individual plots were 
assigned, because this practice gave each student the oppor- 
tunity of working his own plot. The school has found that with 
group gardening some students tend to shirk. The individual 
plot plan seems to successfully eliminate this difficulty. 

The maturing of the vegetables presented another problem of 
how best to distribute them to needy families. The school 
plans to handle the produce as a social-service project, by having 
the pupils make investigations in their community and report 
these cases with their recommendations. Seeds were con- 
tributed by the Red Cross and The Alabama Seed Co., and the 
pupils wrote letters thanking them for the gift. 

This school and community garden idea has brought most 
gratifying results in its effects on 
the home life of the pupils. The 
school found as a result of the 
power of example that there were 
1,625 of a possible 2,718 pupils with 
gardens at their homes, most of 
them having either received seeds 
or instruction in the school’s gar- 
dens. 


The Place of the School Paper 


Another unifying force in the life 
of the school, and one which un- 
doubtedly contributes to the at- 
tainment of the goal of good citi- 
zenship, is the Industrial High 
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in the discovery of the essential ingredients usedin them. This 
information led to definite attempts to prepare a hair grower in 
the chemistry laboratory. Eleven samples were prepared 
before one was found to satisfy the instructor in beauty culture. 
Girls in the beauty culture department now use the one finally 
adopted and claim it to be better than any of the commercial 
growers. Encouraged by their success, the two cooperating 
departments have prepared a straightener and a shampoo, 
which also have given satisfactory results. In the third year 
of the experiment the school is buying coconut oil by the 
barrel to be used in making the growers and oils and plans 
are under way to develop a skin preparation. 

This sketch would not be complete without a word about the 
principal, Arthur Howard Parker, whose educational experi- 
ence in the city of Birmingham spans nearly a half century. 
Becoming principal before there was a high school, Mr. Parker 
has remained in his present position 43 years. This long tenure 
no doubt accounts for his great 
popularity, for he seems to be loved 
and respected by the people of the 
community as well as by his stu- 
dents. 

The fatherly attitude of Mr. 
Parker has been a great factor in 
maintaining the high morale which 
seems to prevail among the stu- 
dents. The students’ desire to 
cooperate with the administration 
in realizing the purpose of the 
school—the development of good 
citizens—may be seen in the fol- 
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School Record, a school paper edit- 
ed and managed by the students. 
The issues are of high quality and 
good workmanship. The writing 
is done by students. The following topics treated in the issue 
of March, 1931, suggest the character of this publication: Re- 
port of an address by Capt. Max Wardall, Value of an educa- 
tion, Report of the principal’s visit to the National Education 
Association, Reports of the death and funeral of a senior stu- 
dent, Why I come to school; tenth installment of ‘‘A dream that 
came true,”—the autobiography of Principal A. H. Parker; 
Success, what it is and how obtained. In addition there were 
the regular columns on humor, sports, and other matters of 
purely local interest. 

There are many other interests and extracurricular activities 
which aid in stimulating and enriching the student life, such as 
dramatics and debating, 4-H and science clubs, band, and ath- 
letic sports; but perhaps the agencies which have made the 
most important contribution to the life of the student body are 
the home rooms and the school paper. 

The household arts department of the Industrial High School 
has a very complete demonstration apartment. It is model in 
every respect, both as to arrangement and equipment, and is 
modern from the kitchen to the living room. This department 
is not only popular among the students, but is held in great 
esteem by the school authorities as well. 


Chemistry Classes aid Beauty Culture Courses 


To what extent is beauty in our modern age dependent upon 
chemistry? Doubtless few persons could give an adequate 
answer to this question, and certainly high-school students 
would not be expected to exhibit extensive knowledge on the 
subject. But recently the relation of chemistry to beauty was 
brought out at the Industrial High School when the science 
department was called upon to make hair preparations for the 
classes in beauty culture. The experiment began with a simple 
analysis of various popular hair preparations, which resulted 


CHEMISTRY ANSWERS BEAUTY CULTURE’s CALL 


Months of experiment by the science department finally yielded a prod- 
uct which the beauty department could use. 
now buys coconut oil by the barrel. 


lowing excerpt from an article ap- 
pearing in the March, 1931, issue 
of the Industrial High School 
Record: 


Have you ever realized that Industrial High School is a State 
in itself? We have our own government with Mr. A. H. Parker 
as governor, Mr. W. B. Johnson, lieutenant governor. The 
teachers are the legislators and the class presidents, the county 
executives. Each home room is a county wherein the class 
president is the chief officer. He, too, has officers to help him 
carry out his work. 

We have a class election every four and one-half months. 
Once every week the class presidents meet. In their council 
they discuss class and school problems. If the chief executive, 
Mr. Parker, wants to tell the counties (the classes) something, 
he tells it to the presidents and they will in turn give the mes- 
sage to the citizens of the counties (students of the classes.). 

The students make up the population or citizenry. We are 
the ones who make a good or a bad reputation for the State. 
Just as each city helps to make the county and the county in 
turn helps the State, so it is with us. We as students make up 
the population of the home rooms whether good or bad. Each 
home room makes its contribution to the school life. 

Let us as individuals do our bit to help exalt the character 
of this school. It is very true that we are the ones who make 
the school, and since we are builders, let us build this school as 
Longfellow said to build the ship: 


‘*Build me straight, O worthy Master! 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel 
That shall laugh at all disaster.”’ 


Industrial High School 


The Industria) High School is one of the show places of Bir- 
mingham. The superintendent of schools makes it a point to 
take important visitors to Industrial High even when time does 
permit visits to other schools. Its size, its age, and its strategic 
location impose a heavy responsibility upon Industrial High 
School and place it in a peculiar position to render a signal 
service to the city of Birmingham, to the State of Alabama, the 
South, and the Nation. 

Note.—This is the fourth of a series of articles in ScHOOL 
LiFe arising out of the studies and personal visits made in connec- 
tion with the National Survey of Secondary Education. Others 
are scheduled.—Ep1Tor. 
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What are Comprehensive Examinations? 
By David Segel 


Specialist in Tests and Measurements, Office of Education 
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matter 


INTEGRATION of subject 
becoming a well-defined 
education the use of com- 
examinations will be more 
and more Educators are be- 
coming interested in knowing just what 
examinations are and what their 
relation is to the integration movement. 
The endeavor to 
explain this variety of examinations with 


movement in 
prehensive 


discussed. 
these 


following psragraphs 
special reference to the college level. 

A comprehensive examination is an 
examination covering a wide field of sub- 
ject matter, presumably one which can be 
set apart from other similar wide fields of 
subject matter. It is thus quite different 
from an examination covering a particular 
course or a subject which has been pursued 
for a particular length of time. It seems 
from certain developments in college edu- 
this form of examination or 
an instrument widely 


cation that 
test. will 
used. 
Tests published which most nearly ap- 
proach this definition are the examinations 
set by the college entrance board; the 
standardized test batteries! in English, 
mathematics, science, and social science, 
made for graduating high-school students 
or entering-college students; and the ex- 
aminations for placement in _ college 
The examinations given at the 
end of survey and orientation courses for 
beginning college freshmen also fall in this 
category. None of these examinations, 
however, is sufficiently comprehensive in 
scope to meet the needs arising from cer- 
tain developments in the college field. 


Chicago Plan Creates New Need 


The new integrated plan of instruction, 
outlined by the University of Chicago,* 
calls for comprehensive examinations at 
the end of the general education course, 
which at present means at the end of the 
year and whenever a 
student is asking for a degree, be it a 
bachelor of arts, master of arts, doctor of 
medicine, or a doctor of philosophy. The 
need for establishing this particular type 
of examination at the University of Chi- 
cago arises because it seems to be an 
essential procedure in their new scheme of 
education. The movement at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is in brief the elimina- 
tion of a time and credit basis for college 
education. The first two years of college 


become 


courses.” 


sophomore also 


1Towa high-school content examination and the 
Sones-Harry high-school achievement test. 

? Such as the Iowa placement examinations and the 
Columbia placement examinations. 

3 See the University Record, Vol. XVII, No. 1, Jan- 
uary, 1931, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., and 
School Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 2, February, 1931, 
for detailed description of the Chicago plan. 


at Chicago are to be called the period of 
general college education and the students 
are to be free to attend lectures or study 
independently or use their time as they 
wish. The main and essential check-up 
on their work will come whenever they 
and their advisors think they are ready 
for advancement into the upper division. 
The students then take the comprehensive 
examinations and if they pass them they 
may continue their studies in the upper 
division where specialization begins. Later 
they may again take an examination for a 
higher degree in these more specialized 
fields. The particular divisions of study 
in the University of Chicago are as fol- 
lows: 4 

Humanities division.—Philosophy, art, 
comparative religion, oriental languages, 
New Testament, comparative philology, 
Greek, Latin, romance languages, Ger- 
manics, and English. 

Social sciences division.—Psychology, 
education, economics, political science, 
history, sociology, anthropology, home 
economics, and geography. 

Physical sciences division.— Mathemat- 
ics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, and military science. 

Biological sciences division.—Botany, 
zoology, anatomy, physiology, physio- 
logical chemistry, hygiene and bacterio- 
logy, pathology, physical culture, and the 
South Side clinical departments (the 
clinics group). 

The comprehensive examination will 
therefore be an examination covering one 
of these divisions. It is to be noted that 
each of these fields is composed of many 
different subjects. Presumably the sub- 
jects in each group are held together by 
certain common elements either in method 
or content. In the biological sciences 
division, for instance, there are principles 
and facts regarding living organisms which 
are essential elements in all the different 
subjects of that division. 

In order to cover such a field in an 
examination, it is necessary to make 
particular provision for its reliability and 
validity. This means that the examina- 
tion must be long enough to give the 
student a chance to show his ability and 
at the same time it must cover the par- 
ticular field adequately. For the first 
point it may be said that the test should 
have a sufficient number of items in it. 
In order to cover a sufficient number of 
items in a reasonable length of time, it 
follows that the examinations will usually 
be of the new type, i. e., the items will be 
written as true-false, multiple choice, 
completion, etc. For the second point, 
i. e., the problem of covering the field 








4In the School Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 2, Febru- 
ary, 1931, p. 93. 
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DAVID SEGEL JOINS THE STAFF 


Doctor Segel has been appointed to the newly created 
Office of Education position, consultant in educa- 
tional tests and measurements. For the past seven 
years he was director of research in the school system 
of Long Beach, Calif. 


may be done by either getting test items 
which are of such nature that they test 
the basic common principles of all the 
varieties of subject matter in the field 
or the sampling must be such that some 
parts of all the subjects be covered if the 
principles and facts in them be different. 
If, of course, the basic elements of a 
field are already provided by a single 
course, as is planned in the University of 
Chicago, the matter is simplified since 
the content is already established and the 
only matter of testing consequence is to 
construct an examination of sufficient 
length to be reliable. 


Two Future Trends in Testing 


In junior colleges the comprehensive 
examinations are of particular value in 
the guidance of their graduates into the 
upper divisions of other institutions. The 
writer and Dr. W. C. Eells, of Stanford 
University, have been experimenting 
with comprehensive examinations in the 
junior college field. The following divi- 
sions of subject matter for purposes of 
constructing comprehensive examinations 
in the junior college were made: English; 
history; social science apart from history; 
physical science, including mathematics; 
biological sciences; and languages. These 
junior college fields were approximately 
the same as those used at the University of 
Chicago, except that they are finer divi- 
sions. A great difficulty in our experi- 
mentation was to find items which were 
sufficiently common to several subjects. 
To date, one comprehensive examination— 
that in English—has been developed to a 
point where it is considered to be of suffi- 
cient reliability and validity to be used 
generally for the measurement of achieve- 
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ment in the first two years of college, 
and for guidance and promotion at the 
end of these years. 

The process of making one of these 
examinations might be divided into two 
phases. The first consisted in getting 
the test items constructed from the content 
of the field. The course of study was of 
course considered as the basis for the test 
items. However, in some fields the course 
of study did not have a common content 
throughout the various junior colleges. 
This fact made it difficult to construct 
in some fields examinations which would 
be acceptable to all junior colleges. In 
the field of English, however, there seemed 
to be a fairly common agreement as to 
the course of study. This is due partly 
to the dominance which higher institu- 
tions have over the course of study in 
English in junior colleges. Having agreed 
upon a satisfactory basis for our examina- 
tion, as represented by certain course of 
study materials, the next step in this 
phase of the test construction was to 
request teachers familiar with the material 
in question to write items on the important 
facts and principles without giving undue 
weight to any one part of the course of 
study material over another. These 
items were also put into certain forms 
agreed upon so that there would be uni- 
formity in type of item. These items 
were then tried out on a small group of 
students to determine their relative 
difficulty. 

The second phase in the construction of 
one of these tests consisted of trying out 
the written items on the teachers and 
students in several junior colleges. The 
teachers were asked to make criticisms 
of the examination items and the pupils 
took the examination. By statistical 
procedures the validity of individual test 
items was worked out and the difficulty of 
the items determined more accurately. 
The coefficient of reliability was also 
calculated. Upon the basis of the criti- 
cism of the teachers and the statistical 
evidence on validity and reliability the 
worth of the examination was ascertained 
and a decision made as to the future 
disposition of the examination. In one 
case a rearrangement of items was about 
all that was found to be necessary, where- 
as, with other examinations more drastic 
revisions were found to be imperative. 

If integration in college becomes more 
general, this type of examination will 
become of increasing value and importance. 
It is true that comprehensive examinations 
are of use even when integration of courses 
is not followed. An incidental result of 
the use of comprehensive examinations 
will be to hasten the integration of courses. 
There is need now of comprehensive 
examinations in the junior high school 
and senior high school in the field of social 
science. Apart from the recent movement 
toward the measurement of character, 


attitude, ete.," it_is. believed that develop- 
ment in measurement is moving in two 
directions. One movement is toward 
tests which will show up weaknesses in 
specific units of subject matter, i. e., 
diagnostic tests; while the other move- 
ment is toward the measurement of larger 
spheres of student achievement, i. e., 
toward comprehensive examinations. 





Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


“In educational matters England and 
America are slowly approaching a com- 
mon point, by the simple process of mov- 
ing in opposite directions,” is the intro- 
ductory sentence in an interesting article 
on “College Education in England and 
America” by Robert McN. McElroy, in 
Current History for October. The author 
is professor of American history at Oxford. 
He shows how England is moving toward 
universal school training, while in America 
there is a marked tendency to develop 
more effective selection for higher educa- 
tion. & & & The Elementary 
English Review for October devoted a 
large section to children’s books and 
reading. Several well-illustrated articles, 
with lists of children’s books give excel- 
lent suggestions for the observance of 
Book Week. # & & The celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Tuskegee Institute is de- 
scribed in the Tuskegee Messenger for 
October. Many illustrations and articles 
about the institute and its founder form 
an interesting history of a great educa- 
tional movement. #* & ws The 
October number of the Journal of Higher 
Education is devoted to the reactions 
of several college presidents and critics 
of educational procedures to Flexner’s 
‘‘Universities—American, English and 
German.” The editorial comment on 
the book is interesting and forms an 
admirable introduction to this sympo- 
sium, which is a valuable contribution 
to a discussion that filled the air a year 
ago, and whose echoes are still heard in 
the realms of higher education. #% s% & 
A report on library standards for teachers 
colleges and normal schools appears in 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision for October. These standards 
were worked out by the school libraries 
committee of the American Library 
Association in conjunction with the com- 
mittee on surveys and standards of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. A rather full interpretation is 
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given with each item. #» & & The 
Commonwealth Club of California de- 
votes the September issue of its official 
journal, The Commonwealth, to the sub- 
ject ‘Selecting and Printing School 
Books.’’ Arguments are given for and 
against the proposition that the State 
should select and print textbooks. 
* S* SS The Western Journal of 
Education for October contains sugges- 
tive material for school programs for 
Armistice Day and Thanksgiving. The 
programs are prepared by Alice Richards 
Hand. There is a short play appropriate 
to each day, and in addition there are 
lists of poems suitable for reading or 
reciting, # w%& & An entertaining 
article entitled ‘‘Harvard in Fiction” 
appears in Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for September. The compiler, who hides 
his identity under the initials T. H., has 
connected fairly long quotations from 
15 novels with a running comment which 
adds much to the interest. 3% % & 
“Leisure in a Machine Age” was the 
subject of an address which Stuart Chase 
made at the conference of the American 


Library Association in New Haven. 
This address appears in the Chicago 
Schools Journal for October. #» #% & 


An “Historical Outline of the Founding 
of Stanford” by Judge George E. Croth- 
ers, appears in the Stanford Illustrated 
Review for October. The fact that the 
university completed in October 40 
years of active service makes this article 
especially apropos. #* & ws The 
Child and Science is the general subject 
of Progressive Education for October. 
The articles written by scientists and 
teachers cover a wide range of topics 
from ‘‘Exploring our Environment” to 
‘A Workshop of ” which de- 
scribes a laboratory that was developed 
in a country day school #» s#» s& 
The difficult problem of helping college 
freshmen to adjust themselves to their 
new surroundings was admirably solved 
in an address made at Yale by A. Clen- 
denin Robertson, instructor in history. 
This talk appears in full in the Yale 
Alumni Weekly for October 2. 2» % #& 
The question of which story-book sets are 
desirable to buy is one that confronts 
teachers and librarians as well as mothers. 
In Parents Magazine for November, 
Maude Dutton Lynch discusses at some 
length several of these sets, making help- 
ful suggestions to the prospective pur- 
chaser who desires fuller information 
concerning them. & w& & An in- 
teresting description of the first few days 
in a “School in the Arctic” appears in 
the Soviet Union Review for November, 
The account is taken from a story by T. 
Semuskin, telling of his experiences on 
starting a school in connection with the 
new cultural base on the Chukotsky 
Peninsula “which is the most north- 
easterly part of the Asiatic Continent.” 


Science 
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CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE 
BY DECADES FROM !890-—1930 


1.373.230 


1,444390 =| 
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Drawn by M, G. Kirby 
HAS THE POPULATION WAVE REACHED Its CREST? 


“THE CENSUS of 1930 shows that 

| profound changes have taken place 
in the percentage composition of the popu- 
lation since 1920. Although there are 
17,064,426 more people in the United 
States in 1930 than 10 years ago, there are 
128,840 fewer children under 5 years of 
age, including 66,464 fewer under 1 year 
of age. Those under 5 years of age are 
only 9.3 per cent of the 1930 population, 
but were 10.9 per cent of the 1920 popu- 
lation. This decrease is not large enough, 
numerically, to make an appreciable dif- 
ference in enrollments in elementary 
schools in the next five years but indicates 
that the turning point from larger first- 
grade enrollments each year to smaller has 
arrived. It is significant that more than 
half of the decrease in the number of young 
children is in the group under 1 year of 
age. Unless this trend stops, first-grade 
enrollments may show appreciable de- 
creases within the next 10 years. 


Age Group 5 to 14 Years Forms 20.1 Per Cent of 
Population 


The fact that the wave of increase in the 
number of children under 5 years of age 
from 1890 to 1920 has reached its crest 
and is breaking is shown in the accom- 
panying graph. 

The age group which is in kindergarten 
and elementary schools now, 5 to 14 
years, while it is 2,573,264 greater numeri- 
cally than the same age group in 1920, 
forms only 20.1 per cent of the 1930 popu- 
lation, as against 20.9 per cent of the 1920 
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More Adults—Fewer Children 


By Emery M. Foster 


Chief, Division of Statistics, Office of Education 


population. Part of the increase in school 
costs is due to this 2,500,000 more children, 
most of whom are in school. 

The age group, 15 to 19 years, which 
roughly covers the high-school pupils, 
shows both a numerical increase of 2,121,- 
559 persons and a percentage increase of 
from 8.9 to 9.4. When we consider (1) 
that this is more than a 22 per cent in- 
crease numerically, (2) that a larger pro- 
portion of these children of high-school 
age are in school now than 10 years ago, 
and (3) that high-school costs are about 
two and a half times greater than elemen- 
tary school costs, we see why there has 
been such an increase in high-school 
expenditures in the past 10 years. This 
is the group that will be entering our 
colleges in the next five years and under 
normal economic conditions should mean 
increased college enrollments. 

There are also a larger number of per- 
sons and a greater percentage of the 
population in the group from 20 to 24 
years, a part of which is now in college and 
a part of which is finding its place in the 
economic world. With 1,593,357 more 
persons than in 1920 this group consti- 
tutes 8.9 instead of 8.8 per cent of the 
population. 


Number and per cent of persons of school 
age and of ages 25 to 44, and 25 to 65 in 
1920 and 1930 


Number of persons Per cent 
Age (years 
1930 1920 1930 1920 
CO es 36, 164,601 | 31,469,768 29.5 29.8 
i, ll Se 36, 152,869 31,278,522 29.4 29. 6 
25 to 64. ..... 57, 567,850 48,308,687 46.8 45.7 


It is interesting to note that the school 
group from 5 to 19 years, inclusive, con- 
stituted almost the same proportion of the 
population as the group from 25 to 44 
years, 29.8 per cent in 1920 and 29.5 per 
cent in 1930. 

The table shows the school population 
as compared with the wealth-producing 
population—25 to 64. There was in 1930 
as much as 1.1 per cent more people to 
pay for the education of 0.3 fewer chil- 
dren, relatively, than in 1920. This 
should help to relieve the burden of in- 
creased school costs due to a better and a 
larger education for the children. 


Of older people, 65 years and over, there 
were 2,144,082 more in 1930 than in 1920. 
They were 7 per cent of the population 
instead of 6.1 as in 1920. This increase 
in proportion, unless these older people 
are economically self-supporting, means 
an added burden to be carried by the 
group from 25 to 64, which will partially 
counteract their ability to give better 
support to the decreasing percentage of 
children. 

What will the increasing proportion of 
older people mean with respect to the age- 
long struggle between the young, liberal, 
open mind, and the old conservative, 
closed mind? Unless adult education can 
keep the old minds open to new ideas, 
the conflict may be intensified, especially 
if changes take place in the social and 
economic structure as rapidly in the next 
50 years as they have in the last. 
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New Christmas Books 
(Continued from page 69) 


keep the interest running high. For the younger 
group. 

Skipping Atona Aone. By Winifred 
Wells. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Excellent lilting verse, that is original in concep- 
tion and has universal charm. 

“Oh, how I love to skip alone 

Along the beach in moisty weather: 
The whole world seems my very own, 
Each fluted shell and glistening stone, 
Each wave that twirls a silver feather.” 

WaTERLEssS Mountain. By A. L. Armer. 
Illustrated by Sidney Armer and Laura 
A. Armer. Lippincott. $3. 

A beautiful book written in a simple style that 
is well suited to revealing the beauty that the author 
ascribes to the life of Younger Brother and his uncle. 
The dialogue and action will hold the attention of 
the average reader, and the beauty and philosophy 
will be an inspiration to the more thoughtful. The 
book is a distinct contribution to the understanding 
of the Navahos. 

Tue Durcs Curese. By Walter De La 
Mare. Illustrated by D. P. Lathrop. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

A beautiful edition of The Dutch Cheese and The 
Lovely Myfanury, two of the author's fairy tales 
that appeared originally in Broomsticks. The artis- 
tic illustrations are well adapted to the fancy of these 
imaginative tales. 

Try Att Ports. By Elinor Whitney. 
Longmans. $2. 

A simply and thrillingly told tale of Boston in 
the days of clipper ships. Daniel Webster is intro- 
duced. Will be enjoyed by both girls and boys. 
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The Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership 


By James Ford 


Executive Secretary, Better Homes in America 


N THE first week of December, there 
I was held in Washington a conference 
attended by persons from all the 
United States to discuss problems of home 
building and home ownership and prob- 
lems of housing home economics. 
The opening address on theevening of De- 
cember 2 was made by President Hoover 
and was followed by section meetings for 
each of the 31 committees of the confer- 
ence on December 3 and 4. On the eve- 
ning of December 4 speeches by 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, 
and the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, concluded the conference. 

When President Hoover addressed the 
planning committee in August, 1930, he 
outlined the purpose of the conference in 
the following words: 


over 


and 


the 


After wide consultation with interested 
leaders, I have decided to undertake the 
organization of an adequate investigation 
and study on a nation-wide scale of the 
problems presented in home ownership 
and home building, with the view to the 
development of a better understanding 
of the questions involved and the hope 
of inspiring better organization and re- 
moval of influences which seriously limit 
the spread of home ownership, both in 
town and country. 

During the past year 31 committees have 
been organized and assigned 
some special subject 
such as design, construction, financing, 
home furnishing, home ownership, Negro 
housing, farm and village housing, city 
planning, and household 
management. 

Each committee has been made up of 
leading specialists in the field and has 
held several meetings to prepare its report 
which will incorporate the collective 
judgment of the committee and the results 
of the experience of civic organizations 
throughout the country in coping with 
the problem assigned to it. 

All of the findings of the conference 
will doubtless be of interest to teachers of 
civics, home economics, vocational educa- 
tion, and related fields. Most valuable 
from the point of view of the home 
economists will be the reports of the 
Committee on Kitchens under the chair- 
manship of Miss Abby Marlatt of the 
University of Wisconsin, the Committee 
on Home Furnishing and Decoration 
under Miss Ruth Lyles Sparks of New 
York City, the Committee on Household 


each is 


for consideration, 


subdivisions, 


Management under Miss Effie Raitt 
of Seattle, and the Committee on 


Home Making under Miss Martha Van 





tensselaer of Cornell University. They 
will be interested, however, in the report 
of the Committee on Farm and Village 
Housing under Dean A. R. Mann of 
Cornell University and the Committee on 
Home Information Centers under Miss 
Pearl Chase of Santa Barbara. 

The committee on Education and Serv- 
ice under Dr. Albert Shaw as chairman 
and President Chandler of William and 
Mary College as vice chairman is making 
a special study of the best ways of fitting 
instruction on housing in the school 
curriculum. 

The importance of the conference has 
been expressed by President Hoover in 
the following words: 


Adequate housing goes to the very roots 
of the well-being of the family, and the 
family is the social unit of the Nation. 
It is more than comfort that is involved, 
it has important aspects of health and 
morals and education and the provision 
of a fair chance for growing childhood. 
Nothing contributes more for greater 
happiness or for sounder social stability 
than the surroundings of their homes. It 
should be possible in our country for any- 
body of sound character and industrious 
habits to provide himself with adequate 
housing and preferably to buy his own 
home. * * * Wewish to set up some- 
thing more than an ephemeral discussion. 
It is obviously not our purpose to set up 
the Federal Government in the building 
of homes. There are many questions of 
local government involved. It is my 
hope that out of this inquiry and the con- 
ferences that will follow it, we should make 
so well-founded a contribution to our 
national understanding as to give direc- 


tion and coordination to thought and 
action throughout the country. 


School Accidents 


One-seventh of all accidents to students 
occur in school buildings and another 
one-fifth on school grounds, according to 
records of schools reporting to the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The frequency 
of these accidents is highest in the sixth 
and seventh grades, but it is in the eleventh 
grade they are most significant. Fifty 
per cent of all accidents recorded take 
place in this grade. 

Gymnasium accidents occur more fre- 
quently than other types of school-build- 
ing accidents. Classroom and _ stairs 


accidents are about equal in frequency. 
Athletic accidents come most frequently 
in the high-school grades and accidents on 
school-ground apparatus are almost en- 
tirely an elementary-school problem. 
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Indian Named to Indian Service 


A full-blooded Winnebago Indian from 
Nebraska, Henry Roe Cloud, has been 
appointed as a field representative of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

Roe Cloud is a Yale graduate, an edu- 
cator, and an ordained minister. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts and master of 
arts degrees from Yale after attending 
Mount Herman Preparatory School four 
years. He also attended Oberlin, a 
Congregational seminary, and Auburn, 
a Presbyterian seminary. 

At Wichita, Kans., Roe Cloud estab- 
lished an experimental school for higher 
education of young Indians known as the 
American Indian {Institute. This school 
afforded an opportunity for those Indians 
mentally capable to gain a higher educa- 
tion, to become leaders of all tribes, and 
to demonstrate to others that Indians 
could receive higher courses of study. 
Success of this experiment is believed to 
have helped the Federal Government in 
its decision to raise the standards for 
Indian education higher than that of the 
elementary schools. 

The presence of Roe Cloud on the 
Indian office staff is expected to greatly 
aid in getting the Indian point of view 
for future educational activity. 

1) 
An Invitation from Salvador 


An international school office to 
systematize, channel, and properly de- 
velop exchange of correspondence and of 
children’s activities between school chil- 
dren of Salvador those of other 
countries was created recently in the 
Salvador Ministry of Public Instruction. 
The ministry invites United States school 
authorities to cooperate in setting up and 
maintaining such exchanges. 


and 


ny 


Qo 


Compulsory school attendance for all 
children from 7 to 17 years is expected to 
be enforced in Moscow this school year, 
where schools now operate day and night 
on a 3-shift basis to care for all school 
attendants. 

fy 

Teachers who attend trade-continua- 
tion school training colleges in Czecho- 
slovakia must contract to teach six years 
at least in trade continuation schools after 
they complete their course of study.— 
Emanuel V. Lippert. 
Wy 

Special treatment is given by ortho- 
pedic nurses of the Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation of Brooklyn to members of crippled 
shildren’s classes in certain Brooklyn 
schools. From one to three treatments a 
week are given. 
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New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers 








Drawing 


by Charles Saszoma, Boy's Technical High School, Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


The publications listed may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 


i 


t 


ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices stated. 
temittances should be made by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. 


Currency may be sent at sender’s risk. 


The Health of the School Child. 1931. 
159 pp Treasury Depart- 
ment, Public Health Bulletin No. 


charts 


200. 356 
Complete and detailed data on (1) sickness as a cause 
of absence fron 2) sex and age distribution of 


cal examination; and (3) the 
ildhood. May be found helpful 


defects found pi 
fd 


causes Vil Ut itl 
in the applicat f preventive and corrective meas- 
ures Health ed 


The Port of Milwaukee, Wis. 1931. 130 
pp., illus. (Bureau of Operations, 
United States Shipping Board, Lake 
Series No. 3.) 45¢. 

Presentation of the movements of commerce through 
the port of Milwaukee, the facilities available for han- 
dling the traffic, and the rates and charges applying 
against it. Contains three folding maps—(1) The rail- 
road connections at Milwaukee; (2) Origin of receipts 
during 1929; and (3) Destination of lake shipments from 
Milwaukee during 1929. (Geography; Commerce; Eco- 
nomics 
Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons 

and Reformatories. 1928. 49 pp. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. 10¢. 

Statistics showing the movement of prison popula- 
tion, overcrowding, offenses, sentences, race and nativ- 


ity, age, et Adult education; Sociology.) 


Suggestions for Teaching the Job of Con- 
trolling Black Stem Rust of Small 
Grains in Vocational Agricultural 
Classes. 1931. 16 pp., illus. (Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
Leaflet No. 1.) 10¢. (Agriculture; 
Vocational education.) 

Price lists: No. 36, Government periodi- 
cals; No. 59, Publications of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; 


No. 60, Alaska and Hawaii. (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) Free. 
Chrysanthemums for the home. 1931. 


18p., illus. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1311.) 5¢. 
Culture of chrysanthemums—Preparation of the soil; 
summer pruning or stopping; fertilizing; staking; 
disbudding; shelters; preparation; varieties; types of 
blooms; and insect enemies. (Nature study; Botany; 
School Gardening 


Russia—Political affairs and diplomatic 
relations. Vol. I. 1931. 754 pp. 
(Department of State.) $1.75 cloth 
bound. 


Volume I deals with the transformations of the 
central government, its relations with foreign govern- 
ments, and the attitude of the United States and other 





governments toward the successive régimes and their 
policies. Documents concerning primarily the dis- 
cussion of war aims and general peace terms, however, 
are included in the supplements relating to the World 
War. (International relations; History; Political 
science.) 


Radio Activities of the Department of 


Commerce. 1931. 34 pp., illus. 
(Department of Commerce, Radio 
Division.) 10¢. 


A brief treatise on the ‘‘mechanies”’ of the radio 
in civil life, touching the scientific phases and elabo- 
rating on the practical features. Gives a better under- 
standing of the administrative activities required and 
the vigilance exerted by the Department of Commerce 
to keep reception up to the highest standard. (Civics.) 
Unemployment—Benefit plans in the 

United States and Unemployment 
Insurance in Foreign Countries. 
1931. 385 pp. (Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 544.) 50¢. 

Part 1.—Unemployment-benefit plans in the United 
States; part 2—Unemployment insurance in foreign 
countries. (Economics; Sociology; Civics; Current 


events.) 
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Preliminary report of committee on milk 
production and control, White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. 1931. 42 pp., illus. (Treasury 
Department, Public Health Service 
Reprint 1466.) 10¢. 


(Health education. 


The market for oils and fats in Cuba and 
the Cuban vegetable oil industry. 1931. 
20 p. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 766.) 10¢. 

Importance of Cuba as a market, local production 
and manufacture, exports of animal and vegetable oils 
and fats, American and foreign competition, economic 
conditions, climatic and temperamental influences, 
factory methods, wages and labor conditions, advertis- 
ing methods, sales methods, price comparisons, ship- 
ping facilities, packing and marking, etc. (Commer- 
cial economics.) 


Coal-mine timbering. 1931. 100  pp.., 
illus. (Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 10, Bulletin No. 40.) 15¢. 


Technical information for use in vocational classes. 
(Mining engineering; Safety education.) 


Timber growing and logging practice in 
the Southern Appalachian Region. 
1931. 93 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 
250.) 30¢. 


(Forestry.) 


The Child From One to Six-—His Care 
and Training. 1931. 150 pp., illus. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
30.) 10¢. 


Contents: Out of babyhood into childhood; the 
child’s physical surroundings; preserving health and 
preventing disease; teeth; food and eating habits; 
sleep and sleep habits; clothing; play; the child’s 
development; the sick child; selected books of interest 
to parents on child care and child training. (Health 
education; Parental education; Preschool education; 
Home economics.) 





WHat SHOULD ONE Do To Keer Him PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY WELL? 


“The Child from One to Six—His Care and Training,’ Children’s Bureau Publication No. 30, available from the 
Superintendent of Documents at 10 cents per copy, offers a few suggestions. 
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THESE MEN AND WOMEN ARE AT YOUR SERVICE— 


More than 100 men and women make up the staff of the Office of Education in the United States Department of the Interior. They are 
constantly engaged in collecting, analyzing, and diffusing information about all phases of education in the United States, its Territories, 
and in foreign countries. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 





DIVISIONS 
1, ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. charge)—Continued. 
2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in "i dean a 
charge): Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Consultants— David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
— F. Rogers, specialist in health education. ; Henry G. Badger, assistant statistician. 
aris M. Proffitt, specialist in guidance and industrial education. Lester B. Herlihy, assistant statistician. 
David Segel, specialist in tests and measurements. Russeli M. Kelley, assistant statistician. 
(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— 3. EDITORIAL: ' 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief.  s. wat William D. Boutwell, chief. i 
Lae vet gy ten be a specialist in teacher training. John H. Lloyd, editorial assistant 
alter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. # : senet sat, 
Walton C. John, associate specialist in graduate and profes- Margaret ¥. Ryan, editorial assistant. 
sional education. 4. LIBRARY: 
John H. McNeely, research assistant. Sabra W. Vought, chief. 
A School Syst = Edith A. Lathrop, associate specialist in school libraries. 
se ey ge ee Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 


Walter S. Deffenbaugh, chief. 

Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergar- 
ten-primary education. 

Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. 

Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school 
curriculum. 

Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. RM 5. pangs hn oo 

Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school legislation. Ailes Davewe, oomiae alist in echool building problems. 


Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 

Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 

Ruth A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


a sen, junior epecialist in kindergarten-primary John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education. 
> Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
(c) Foreign School Systems— Cline M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
James F. Abel, chief. ps Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
— M. Lindegren, specialist in Western European educa- Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
ion. - - ae - - 
Severin K. Turosienski, assistant specialist in foreign educa- Marie M. Ready, associate epecialist in physical education. 
tion. ‘ eee ‘ ; 6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 
Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education I ard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
(d) Special Problems— Education. 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of the Ed- 
children. ucation of Teachers. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of negroes. Paul R. Mort, associate director, National Survey of School Finance. 


Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. Timon Covert, coordinator. 





FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in advance of publication 
shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Postage stamps, 


foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 
II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of Documents, and are 


acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 
III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. This system does away with remittances 


with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 
IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. Payment is made when 


received. 


FREE... 


List of Government Publications of Use to Teachers of 
GEOGRAPHY and ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Mimeographed Circular No. 28 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one 
year; $1 for two years; 50 copies or more will be forwarded in bulk to 
one address at 35 cents a year each. 


Office of Education, 
Name... Department of the Interior, 
Address..... Washington, D. C. 
aa Please send me Circular No. 28 “List of Government ee 
of Use to Teachers of Geography and Elementary Science 
os iss ciegiuis cba d Reed aa ct PUTER epee 
ees eT a i es is wae oe le 
Subscribers | in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the 
eee renee 2: one fe Sie oaleetpiien pete poy Ge cost 5 «x ie uaebetes Cae ee ee ae | 


Remitlances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by ‘postal mong 


order, express order, coupons, or check, Currency may be sent al sender's risk. Mail this coupon 
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the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission 
will send Schools 


The following publications are available to teach- 
ers from the United States George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission. Copies will be sent only 
to teachers. Supplies of publications will not 
permit filling requests of pupils. 

illustrated pamphlets prepared by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, eminent Harvard historian. These 
pamphlets, originally issued separately (36 to 40 
pages), are now being organized into volumes, 
each volume containing four pamphlets. They will 
be sent free upon application. 


Honor lo George Washington Series 

Volume | 
Frontier Background of Washington’s Career: 
Washington the Man of Mind; 
lributes to Washington; 
Washington the Farmer. 

Volume Il 
Washington as a Religious Man; 
Washington the Colonial and National States- 

man; 

Washington and the Constitution; 
Washington as President. 

Volume II] 
Washington as Proprietor of Mount Vernon; 
Washington the Military Man; 
Washington the Traveler; 
Washington the Business Man. 

Volume IV 
Washington as Engineer and City Builder; 
Washington’s Home and Fraternal Life; 
Race Elements in Washington’s Time; 
Classified Washington Bibliography 


The teacher interested in plays or pageants may 
obtain from the Commission a pageant or play 
catalogue. This gives information about the 
18 plays and pageants which have been written 
and which will be available to teachers. One 
of these, ‘‘Childhood Days in Washington's 
Time,” has been especially written for grade 
school students and was given a successful try- 
out in Washington (D. C.) schools last spring. 


For above publications address 
(GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON ButLpinc, WasuHincton, D.C. 


Watch nert SCHOOL LIFE for additional 
material the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission has available. 








Honor to George Washington” series consists of 
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THAT IS THE number of fact-finding studies in 
education made in the United States last year 
1.651 doctor’s and master’s theses, surveys, im- 
portant investigations, recorded by the Office of 
Education. You will find them listed and ex- 
pertly annotated in “‘Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education: 1929-1930.” 


SOME OF THESE studies touch your special field 
of work because they deal with every phase of 
education. 


Typical fields No. of studies listed 
Spelling 16 
Music education 49 
Home economics 81 
Failures of pupils 4] 
Rural education 87 
Libraries and reading 75 


AMONG THE FIELDS covered are: Educational 
history, educational biography, special methods of instruc- 
tion and organization, individual differences, educational 
psychology, psychological tests, tests and measurements, 
reading, handwriting, English literature, grammar, ancient 
classics, French, Spanish, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
general science, nature study, biology and _ botany, 
chemistry, physics, geography, history, art education, 
dramatics, journalism, thrift, safety, preschool, kinder- 
garten, and primary education, elementary education, 
secondary education, school administration, school 
management, etc. 


Ir you wish to keep abreast educational progress 
and thought you will want this bibliography. It 
is the only comprehensive guide to the discoveries 
of the research movement in education published 
in the United States. 
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More Than 
100 Shop Projects 


for Manual Training, Vocational, and 
Industrial Schools will be found in 


You Can Make It 
For Profit 


A publication of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Department of Com- 
merce, which provides unusual opportu- 





nities for students to develop originality in 


Woodcraft 
Metalcraft 
Leathercraft 


Some of the Shop Projects 


Book and Magazine Stand Child's Desk Men’s Clothes Stand 

Built-in China Closet Covered Sand Box Outboard Motor Boat 
and Bookcase Dog House Rabbit Hutch 

Built-in Ironing Board Game Table Sewing Stand 

Bunny Bookcase Hotbed Frame Tool Chest 

Chest for Toys Lawn Seat Workbench 


The Book also Discusses 


Selection of Wood, Tools, Glues, Suggestions 
for making Good Strong Glue Joints, Painting 
and Decorating, Marketing Articles Made for 
Profit, and American Lumber Standards. 


EVERY STUDENT SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C 


Inclosed find $ for which please send me the 
publications checked belou 


] You Can Make It For Profit - - - - - - 10cents. 
You Can Make It, Vol.I - - - - - - - 10 cents. 

] You Can Make It For Camp and Cottage - 10 cents. 
O How To Judge A House - © © © & 2 © 0 comnts. 
0) Furniture, Its Selection And Use - - - - 2 cents. 


House Insulation, Its Economies and Application, 
10 cents. 
Substantially reduced prices for quantity lots 


furnished on request 
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City State 
































